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ABSTRACT 

Although both blacks and whites have made important 
gains in education over the past two decades, it is apparent that 
blacks continue to trail whites in many areas. These findings outline 
some of the educational differences between blacks and whites. Black 
children still start school with less preschool experience than white 
children. Gaps in the academic performance of blacks and whites 
appear as early as age 9 and persist through age 17. Despite 
substantial gains made recently by blacks, their scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test still lag behind those of whites. Black 
students are still more likely to drop out than whites, although the 
gap is closing. Black students are also more likely than their white 
peers to face a disorderly learning environment, even though black 
and white students have similar attitudes about the teaching quality 
in their schools. Both black and white high school graduates are 
following a more rigorous curriculum than a decada ago, but black 
high school graduates are still less likely to take advanced science 
and mathematics courses. The educational aspirations of black and 
-;uite students are similar, but blacks are less likely to make an 
immediate transition to college and are less likely to have completed 
college by ages 25 to 29 years. Blacks have lower literacy levels 



than whites as adults, 
findings. (Contains 11 



Eleven graphs and 8 
references.) (SLD) 
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Tin Educational Procriss 
oi Black students 



Getting a high quality education has always been seen as one of 
the best ways to improve one's social and economic prospects, 
especially for someone who is socially or economically disadvan- 
taged. Black children are at an educational disadvantage relative 
to white children for a number of reasons, including lower aver- 
age levels of parental education, a greater likelihood of living 
with only one parent, fewer resources in their communities as a 
result of income-based residential segregation, and, especially, a 
greater likelihood of experiencing poverty. In 1992, 46 percent of 
black children, as opposed to 16 percent of white children, lived 
in a family with an income level below the poverty line. 1 

Both blacks and whites have made important gains over the past 
two decades. See No. 1 in this series of Finding* from ilw Condition 
of Education, "High School Students Ten Years After A Nation at 
Risk." More high school students are taking core courses, and 
more are taking high-level courses in those subjects. More high 
school students are taking advanced placement examinations, 
and fewer are dropping out between the IQth and 12th grades. 
Also, mathematics and science achievement has increased since 
the early 1980s. Finally, more students are aspiring to college 
after thev graduate, and more are attending. 

Despite these overall gains, blacks continue to trail whites in 
many areas. Outlined below are some examples of the education- 
al differences between blacks and whites with respect to 
preschool attendance, achievement at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels, progress in school, learning environment, 
curriculum, educational aspirations, college enrollment and com- 
pletion, labor market outcomes, and adult literacy levels. Some 
of the gaps between blacks and whites have decreased over 
time, but many remain large. All black-white comparisons made 
here refer to black, non-Hispanics, and white, non-Hispanics. 
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Preschool Attendance 



• Black children start elementary school with 
less preschool experience than white chil- 
dren, and a gap in preschool enrollment rates 
has developed. 

Several federal programs for economically disadvantaged 
preschoolers (such as Head Start) were instituted to give chil- 
dren from low income families an early start in education. 
During the middle 1970s, the proportions of white and black 3- 
and 4-year-olds attending nursery school were similar (about 25 
percent). Since then, enrollment rates have increased for both 
groups, but more slowly for blacks. In 1991, 31 percent of black 
3- and 4-year-olds were enrolled, compared with 40 percent of 
whites. Black 3- and 4-year-olds, however, were more likely 
than whites of this age to be enrolled in kindergarten in 1991 (8 
percent and 4 percent, respectively). 

3- and 4-year-olds 
enrolled in prekindergarten 

I'crc cut 
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SOURCE: U.S. DepiUtmvnt ol CummiTci', HuriMii of <!u> 
CVmmjs Octiibi-r C"nm.nt I'opul.Uion Survey*. 



Elemental and Secondary Education 



ACHIEVEMENT 



• Gaps in the academic performance of 
black and white students appear as early as 
age 9 and persist through age 1 7. 

Academic proficiency in reading, mathematics, and science, as 
measured at age 9 by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), is lower for black children than for white 
children. The black-white achievement gap narrowed in the 
1970s and early 1980s, but has not narrowed further. 

Black-white gaps in reading, mathematics, 
and science for 9-year olds 
(in scale points) 
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1971 1984 1992 
Reading 



1971 1984 1992 
Math 



1971 1984 1992 
Science 



SOURCE: N'CES, National Assessment of Mutational Progress. 

The black-white achievement gap remains large at age 13. For 
example, in 1992, the average rt^..1"ng proficiency scores of 
black 13-vear-olds fell about midway between the average pro- 
ficiency scores of white 9- and 13-year-olds. In other words, 
black children on average may be reading at a level as much as 
2 vears below their white peers when they enter high school. 
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At age 17, NAEP scores again indicate a large black-white 
achievement gap, although test scores for blacks have improved 
relative to those of whites in reading, mathematics, and science 
since the early 1970s. In 1971, average reading proficiency 
among 17-year-old blacks was well below that of 17-year-old 
whites and even well below that of 13-year-old whites; in 1992, 
the proficiency of 17-year-old blacks was about the same as that 
of 13-year-old whites. 

The black-white achievement gap has closed somewhat over 
time, persisting, although not widening, with age. The black- 
white differences in mathematics at ages 9, 13, and 17 are 
remarkably similar. 

Average proficiency scores 

Subject White Black 

and year Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 



Reading 



1971 . 


214 


261 


291 


170 


222 


239 


1980 


221 


264 


293 


189 


233 


243 


1992 


218 


266 


297 


184 


238 


261 


Mathematics 












1973 


225 


274 


310 


' 190 


228 


270 


1982 


224 


274 


304 


195 


240 


272 


1992 


235 


279 


312 


208 


250 


286 


Science 














1970 


236 


263 


312 


179 


215 


258 


1973 


231 


259 


304 


177 


205 


250 


1982 


229 


257 


293 


187 


217 


235 


1992 


239 


267 


304 


200 


224 


256 



SOl'KC'H: \Ci;S. N.ilion.il AsscsmiiciiI of EduCilUni.tl PrttfiiVM.. 



• On another measure of achievement, the SAT, 
college-bound blacks have made substantial 
gains relative to whites, but a gap remains. 

In 1993, average scores of blacks were 91 points lower than those 
of whites on the verbal component of the SAT and 106 points 
lower on the mathematics component. In 1976, the scores were 
119 and 139 points lower, respectively." 



Progress in School 



• At age 1 3, black children are more likely than 
white children to be below the modal grade 
for their age. 

Since the mid-1970s, the percentage of 8- and 13-year-old children 
who were 1 or more years below the modal (most common) grade 
for their age has risen for all children. While most 8-year-olds are 
in the third grade, about 27 percent jf both black and white males 
were in a lower grade in 1989. 3 At age 13, however, black children 
were more likely to be behind. While most 13-year-olds are in the 
eighth grade, 49 percent of black males at this age were in a lower 
grade, compared with 32 percent of white males. 

13-year-olds below modal grade for their age 
(3-year average) 
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SOCKCH: U.S. Department nf Commerce, I5ure.ui of the 
Census, (Telpher Current Imputation Surveys. 
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• Students who repeat grades are at greater risk 
of dropping out of school. 

In 1992, black and white 16- to 24-year-olds who had been 
retained were about equally likely to drop out of school. 
However, black young adults were much more likely to have 
repeated one or more grades. 



Retention and dropout rates for 
16- to 24-year olds in 1992 





Percent 




Dropout rate 




retained in 




Race- 


one or more 




Never 


ethnicity 


grades 


Total 


retained Retained 


White 


10.5 


7.7 


6.0 18.8 


Black 


18.1 


13.7 


12.0 20.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Cummerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Survev, October 1442. 



• Fewer black students are dropping out of 
school than a decade ago. While black stu- 
dents are still more likely to drop out than 
whites, the gap has been closing over time. 

The dropout rate is still considered too high by many educators, 
but the percentage of blacks ages 16-24 who are high school 
dropouts has declined substantially since the early 1970s (from 
21 percent in 1972 to 14 percent in 1993). The dropout rate for 
whites has decreased less during this period (from 12 percent to 
8 percent). 
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Status dropout rates for persons ages 16-24 

Percent 
25 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, October Current Population Surveys. 



The black- white difference in dropout rates early in high school 
is large. Blacks in the 8th-grade class of 1988 were almost twice 
as likely as their white classmates to drop out between the 8th- 
and lOth-grades. 



Percentage of the 8th-grade class of 1988 
who dropped out of high school 
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SOUKCK: NCKS, National l-diicatmn Longitudinal Study 
of 1988. 



Many dropouts later earn a diploma or obtain a GED. Although 
blacks in the sophomore class of 1980 were less likely than their 
white classmates to complete high school by June 1982 (79 per- 
cent compared with 86 percent), they were just as likely to have 
earned a high school diploma or to have obtained a GED by 
1992. 4 

With fewer black students dropping out and many dropouts 
later completing, the high school completion rate for blacks has 
increased over the past two decades. The completion rate for 
whites is still higher than for blacks, but has increased less dur- 
ing this period. 

High school completion rates 
for 21- and 22-year-olds 

IVru-nl 
100 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of CommMiv, Bureau of the 
Census, October Current Population Surveys. 



LEARNING^ENVIRONMENT 



• Black students are more likely than their 
white peers to face a disorderly learning envi- 
ronment, but black and white students have 
similar attitudes about teaching quality in 
their schools. 



A student's achievement can be affected by the degree to which a 
safe and orderly environment is maintained in school. In 1990, 
black sophomores were more likely than their white peers to 
report that other students often disrupted their classes and that 
disruptions by other students interfered with their learning. 
Blacks were less likely than whites to feel that students got along 
well with teachers at their school and were almost twice as likely 
as whites to report that they did not feel safe at their school. 

On the other hand, black 10th graders were as likely as their 
white classmates to think that the teaching was good and that 
teachers were interested in the students. Blacks were more likely 
than whites to think that teachers praised their work, and lis- 
tened to what they had to say. 

Tenth graders' attitudes about 
school climate: 1990 



Percent agreeing or strongly 
agreeing with statement 



Statement about school climate 


White 


Black 


Teaching is good 


81.1 


83.1 


Teachers are interested in students 


75.6 


76.0 


Teachers praise my efforts when 1 work hard 


54.4 


64.6 


Teachers listen to what 1 have to say 


68.8 


74 8 


Students get along well with teachers 


77.0 


62.8 


Other students often disrupt class 


69.9 


76.3 


Disruptions by other students 






interfere with my learning 


36.7 


51.1 


I don't feel safe at this school 


6.7 


12.8 



SOURCE: NCTS, National Education Longitudinal Study ol l l >SK. 



Between 1976 and 1991, black high school seniors were more 
likelv than white seniors to be threatened or injured with a 
weapon at school. In 1991, black seniors were about twice as 
likelv as white seniors to be Injured with a weapon (10 percent 
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compared with 5 percent). 3 However, there were few other dif- 
ferences : i the in-school victimization rates for black and white 
high school seniors over this period. 

• Black students are no less likely than white 
students to have their parents involved in 
their schooling. 

The degree to which parents are involved in their children's 
education is another factor linked to effective schooling. In 1988, 
the vast majority of 8th-grade students reported that they talked 
to their parents about school, although black 8th-graders were 
slightly less likely than their white peers to talk with their par- 
ents about selecting their courses. With respect to other types of 
involvement, black students were just as likely as their white 
classmates to haw their parents check their homework, restrict 
their television viewing, and limit their going out with friends. 
And black 8th-graders were more likely than their white coun- 
terparts to report that their parents had spoken with a teacher or 
guidance counselor and had visited their classes. 

Percentage of eighth graders 
reporting parent involvement: 1988 

TV pi? of involvement White Black 



Talked about 



selecting classes 


87 


80 


school activities 


92 


91 


class studies 


89 


88 


Checked homework 


90 


93 


Limited TV viewing 


63 


60 


Limited going out with friends 


89 


86 


Spoke with teacher or counselor 


59 


68 


Visited classes 


26 


36 



SOI.'RC N'C'l'S, Niitwn.il Munition I ongitudin.il Study ol l l )S8. 
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Curriculum 



• Both black and white high school graduates 
are following a more rigorous curriculum 
than a decade ago. 

In 1992, black and white high school graduates on average had 
earned a similar number of total course units (23 and 24, respec- 
tively) and academic units (17 and 18, respectively). And there 
was no measurable difference in 1992 between the percentage of 
black and white graduates who had taken the 4 units of English, 
3 units of science, 3 units of social studies, and 3 units of mathe- 
matics recommended in A Nation at Risk. 

Percentage of high school graduates taking the number of 
courses in English, science, social studies, and mathematics 
recommended in A Nation at Risk 



\ White 
| Black 







1982 



1987 



1990 



1992 



SOURCE: NCES, Hij-h School and Beyond Transcript Study, 1487 ami 
Wtl NAHP High School Transcript Studies, <ind National l-ducation 
Longitudinal Study Transcripts, l l W2. 



Black high school graduates are still less likely 
than white graduates to take advanced sci- 
ence and mathematics courses or study a for- 
eign language. 
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In 1992, black high school graduates were twice as likely as 
white graduates to have taken remedial mathematics and were 
less likely to have taken higher level mathematics courses. They 
were also less likely to have taken chemistry, physics, or the 
combination of biology, chemistry, and physics. Furthermore, 
black c "go-bound graduates were far less likely than white 
graduates co have taken at least 2 years of a foreign language in 
high school (59 percent and 75 percent, respectively), which 
could affect their chances of attending a selective college. 6 

Percentage of high school graduates 
taking selected courses 



1982 



1992 



science courses 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Any mathematics 


99.1 


99.6 


99.7 


99.1 


Remedial mathematics 


27.0 


54.4 


14.6 


30.9 


Algebra 11 


40.5 


26.2 


59.2 


40.9 


Geometry 


53.9 


30.3 


72.6 


60.4 


Trigonometry 


13.8 


6.3 


22.5 


13.0 


Algebra 11, geometry, and 










trigonometry 


8.5 


2.9 


15.9 


6.8 


Calculus 


5.0 


1.4 


10.7 


6.9 


Any science 


97.7 


98.6 


99.5 


100.0 


Biology 


80.1 


75.3 


93.5 


92.2 


AP/honors biology 


7.5 


4.5 


6.5 


3.2 


Chemistry 


34.7 


22.5 


58.0 


45.9 


AlVhonors chemistry 


2.9 


1.6 


4.2 


2.3 


Physics 


15.3 


6.8 


25.9 


17.6 


AP/honors physics 


0.9 


0.8 


2.9 


1.4 


Biologv, chemistry, and physics 


11.2 


4.7 


22.6 


15.5 



SOl'KCi;-. NCIS, l l »K7 and 1 <-><->() \'Af : .P High School Transcript Studios, High 
School and Ik'VOtid Transcript Study, and National education Longitudinal 
Study Transcripts, 
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Educational Aspirations 



• The educational aspirations of black and 
white students are similar. 

In 1990, 1 1 percent of black sophomores and 9 percent of white 
sophomores aspired to a high school diploma or less. Fifty-nine 
percent of black sophomores aspired to a bachelor's degree or 
higher, along with 61 percent of whites.' 

Among high school sophomores, blacks were more likely than 
whites to have teachers recommend college attendance, and just 
as likely as whites to receive advice on college attendance from 
guidance counselors. However, black sophomores were less 
likely than their white peers to be advised by their parents to 
attend college. 

Percentage of 1990 high school sophomores for whom 
college was recommended 




H White 
■ Black 



Ii'tK licrs 




SOURC'K: NCt-:S, Hi^h School and Beyond and National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1W8. 
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Posr-sixoNDAin Education 



Enrollment 



• Blacks are less likely than whites to make an 
immediate transition from high school to col- 
lege. 

Gains made bv blacks in higher education are not as dramatic as 
those in elementary and secondary education. After a period of 
decline in the early l^SOs, the percentage of blacks enrolling in 
college immediately after high school rose again until the late 
1980s, when it appears to have leveled off. Meanwhile, the 
enrollment rate for white high school graduates has been rising, 
increasing the white-black enrollment gap in recent years. Some 
of the difference in enrollment rates may be made up later 
through delayed entry, which is more common among blacks 
than whites. 

High school graduates enrolled in 
college the October following high school graduation 



Pen oil i,j-vtw d\ crdgci 
100 
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SOl'RCK: U.S. ik'pvii'tmtmt of Conimoriv, Htinviu of tlu- 
CVwiw, October C'unvnt Population Surveys. 
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Overall, about 30 percent of black high school graduates 16-24 
years old were enrolled in college as undergraduates during the 
late 1980s, about the same as a decade earlier. In contrast, about 
38 percent of their white peers were enrolled in college in 1990, 
up from 30 percent a decade earlier.* 



• Black and white college students have tended 
to major in different fields of study at both 
the associate's and bachelor's degree levels, 
but some of the differences have lessened 
over time. 

In 1991, at the associate's degree level, black men were less likely 
than white men to major in the trade and industrial fields, and 
more likely to major in business. Black women were more likely 
than white women to earn an associate's degree in business, and 
less likelv to earn a degree in a health-related field. Differences in 
the fields studied at the associate's degree level by black and 
white men narrowed between 1987 and 1991; the differences 
between black and white women remained about the same. 

In 1991, at the bachelor's degree level, blacks were more likely 
than whites to major in business and management and in com- 
puter and information sciences, and less likely to major in engi- 
neering, the humanities, education, and health sciences. Overall, 
differences have lessened since 1977. " 



COMPLETION 



• In 1971, black 25- to 29-year-olds were only 
about half as likely as their white peers to 
have completed 4 years of college, and this 
gap has not diminished. 
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Among those who enrolled in postsecondary education for the 
first time in 1989-90, 2-year persistence rates for those pursuing 
vocational certificates, associate's degrees, and bachelor's 
degrees were generally similar for blacks and whites. However, 
attainment among 25- to 29-year-old blacks is far lower than it is 
among whites. During the 1970s, the percentage of both white 
and black high school graduates completing 1 or more or 4 or 
more years of college grew; during the 1980s, however, there 
was little change in college attainment rates for either group. 



Percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school graduates 
completing 1 or more or 4 or more years of college 



Year 


1 or more 
White 


years 
Black 


4 or more vears 
'White Black 


1971 


44.9 


24.6 


23.1 


12.5 


1975 


51.2 


37.2 


27.5 


15.1 


1980 


53.8 


40.9 


28.0 


15.4 


1985 


51.8 


41.1 


27.3 


14.8 


1991 


54.9 


42.5 


29.7 


13.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current 
Population Survey 



• Blacks take longer than whites to complete 
college on average. 

Of 1990 college graduates, 65 percent of blacks completed in 5 or 
fewer vears compared with 72 percent of whites. Taking longer 
to graduate may result from changing schools or majors, stop- 
ping out, or taking a reduced course load for financial, academ 
ic, or personal reasons. The additional time in college can be 
costlv to the individual by delaying entrance into the full-time 
labor market. 
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Percentage of 1990 college graduates 
completing the baccalaureate degree 
within various years of starting college 





4 or fewer 


5 or fewer 


6 or fewer 


More than 


Race 


years 


years 


years 


6 years 


White 


44.4 


71.6 


81.3 


18.5 


Black 


37.0 


65.1 


77.6 


22.4 



SOURCE: NCES, Recent College Graduate Surveys. 



• Bachelor's degree attainment varies by both 
race and gender. 

Black women earn substantially more bachelor's degrees than 
black men, and the difference doubled between 1977 and 1991. 
Following a period of slight decline, in the 1980s, the number of 
bachelor's degrees earned by black men increased between 1989 
and 1991, approaching the level attained a decade earlier. 
Between 1977 and 1991, the number of bachelor's degrees 
earned by white women increased more than the number 
earned by black women (32 percent compared with 22 percent). 

Bachelor's degrees conferred 
(numbers in thousands) 



Men Women 



Year 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


1977 


438.2 


25.1 


369.5 


33.5 


1981 


406.2 


24.5 


401.1 


36.2 


1985 


405.0 


23.0 . 


421.0 


34.5 


1987 


406.8 


22.5 


435.1 


34.5 


1989 


407.1 


22.4 


452.6 


35.7 


1991 


415.5 


24.3 


488.6 


41.0 



SOURCE: Nt'liS, 11*1:1 )S/ 1 II-CUS surveys of degrees conferred. 
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LABOR MARKLT OUTCOMES 



• Employment and earnings rates rise with edu- 
cational attainment for both blacks and 
whites, but are lower for blacks than for 
whites with the same amount of education. 

In 1991, only one-quarter of the blacks who dropped out of high 
school between 1990 and 1991 were employed. Among black 
recent high school graduates who did not enroll in college, 
about one-third were employed. Between 1973 and 1992, white 
high school dropouts were more likely than black high school 
graduates not enrolled in college to be employed. 

Employment rates for recent high school graduates not 
enrolled in college and for recent high school dropouts 

Graduates Dropouts 

I'Lft flit IV" I'tlt 

100 HX) 
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SOl'RCK: L'.S. Deportment tit" Commerce. Bureau of the Census 
October C urrent Population Surveys. 
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Earnings among 25- to 34-year-old blacks, particularly black 
women, show a sizable payoff for additional education. In 1992, 
black males with 9 to 11 years of schooling earned 35 percent 
less than their counterparts who were high school graduates; 
black males with a bachelor's degree earned 83 percent more. 
Black females with 9 to 11 years of schooling earned 32 percent 
less than their counterparts with a high school diploma; black 
females with a bachelor's degree earned 113 percent more. 

Between 1974 and 1992, the earnings advantage of completing 
college increased for both blacks and whites regardless of gen- 
der. However, black-white earnings differentials exist at each 
level of educational attainment. For example, white college 
graduates 25-34 years old earned 23 percent more in 1992 than 
black college graduates of the same age." 



ADULT LITERACY 



• Blacks have lower literacy levels than whites 
overall and for similar levels of education, but 
the gaps are smaller for younger adults than 
for older ones. 

Large gaps exist between the literacy skills of blacks and whites 
both within and across levels of education. For example, blacks 
with a high school diploma or a GED had literacy levels similar 
to those of whites who completed 9 to 12 years of school but did 
not receive a high school diploma. However, the gap in literacy 
between blacks and whites is less for 16- to 24-year-olds than for 
40- to 64-year-olds. The differences in the labor market opportu- 
nities of blacks relative to whites noted above may be related to 
the differences in the literacy levels of blacks and whites at simi- 
lar levels of educational attainment. 
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Prose literacy scores of adults in 1992 



Average 




SOURCE: NCES, Nation.il Adult Literacy Survey, 1TO. 



Summary 



In summary, black children are less likely to be enrolled in 
preprimary education and are more likely to be below modal 
grade for their age. Gaps in reading, mathematics, and science 
achievement appear as early as age 9, and do not narrow with 
age. Black students are more likely than whites to drop out of 
school, although this gap has closed over time. Black students 
are no less likely than whites to have their parents involved in 
their schooling, although black students are more likely to face a 
disorderly school environment than their white peers. Both 
black and white high school graduates follow a more rigorous 
curriculum than thev did a decade ago, but blacks are still less 
likely than whites to take advanced science and mathematics 
courses or to study «i foreign language. 
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Even though they have similar educational aspirations and lake 
a similar number of academic courses as whites, blacks are less 
likely to make the immediate transition from high school to col- 
lege. Educational attainment is positively associated with 
employment and earnings for blacks, although earnings and 
employment rates are lower for blacks than for whites with the 
same amount of education. Blacks have lower literacy levels 
than whites, both in general and at similar levels of educational 
attainment. 
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For more information, see the following NCES publications: 

The Condition of Education, 1994. Washington, D.C.: 1994. 
Digest of Education Statistics, 1994. Washington, D.C.: 1994. 
Dropout Rates in the United States: 1993. Washington, DC: 1994. 
America's High School Sophomores: A Ten Year Comparisim. 
Washington, DC: 1993. 



Forthcoming Findings from the Condition of Education: 

No. 4: The Educational Progress of Hispanic Students 
No. 5: The Educational Progress of Women 
No. 6: The Cost of Higher Education 
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